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ABSTRACT 



Ways in which institutions can attract and aid 
re-entry women students by offering courses, workshops and support 

, personnel to help them refresh, upgrade, and update basic academic 
skills are suggested* A wide range of possible actions is included so 

\ that institutlcns can puirsue those most appropriate to their 
\lndividual circumstances. Reasons why basic skills programs and 

' 'refresher courses can help re*entry^ women and types of courses they 
ri\eed are listed. Suggestions on what an institution can .do are 
provided for each of the following areasi^how to study; how to 
improve reading ability; how -to take examinations; hoi to write 
coiaege ^^papers; how to brush up in math and science; hew ro . 
communicate and give presentations in class; how to aanage time and 
juggle schedules; and/or how t'o use new Information resourcas in the 
library, language lab, and classrocm* Refresher courses for graduates 
with degrees in science and engineering and for re-entry women in 
technical fields and coordination of hasic skills and refresher 
courses with re-entry and regular academic programs are other 
institutional efforts* Approaches to meeting the needs of re-entry 
women from special population groups,, such as single parents, 
displaced homemakers, older ,^wqmen, minority women 'and handicapped 
women, are considered* information on the Age Discrimiiiation Act of^ ; 
1975 and an annotated bibliography are included along,, with a field 
evaluation gtiestionnai; i for the draft of this paper* |SW) 
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l/^iaA?T£D- Your Opinion 

As part of its WEEA project on the aducatlonal needs of 
^re-entry women and other nontradltional postsacondary 
students, the Project on the Status and IducaUon of 
Women seeks your reactions and commenti on each 
one of the papars devalopad. Pleasa halp us by filling 
out the brief questlonnaira at the back of this paper and 
return ft by December 1.5, 1980 in the pre-paid envalopa 
wa have provided. We look forward to receiving your suQ' 
gaations. 
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Even the most ooniervative pfdjectlons for the 
19B0*s forecast 1 irge Increases in the labor force par- 
ticipation of women, espeQially those between the ages 
of 20 and 54. The Bureau of Laboi: Statistics e)<pects th^ 
participation of women aged 20 to 24 to Increase nearly 
75 percent; for women aged 25 to 54 the expected 1^- 
crease is nearly 70 percent. Many of these women will 
require further education In order to play important and 
permanent roles in the labor force. Currently, four out 
of five American women who worl< outside the home to- 
day hold low-paying, low-status Jobs, they work In ser- 
vice industries, clerical occupatfonSs retail stores and 
factories. Education and training offer them the 
greatest possibility for entry Into other positions.- 
Although women return to school for a variety of 
reasonSj most return to school to pursue careers that 
will enable them to support themselves or their 
families. ■ 

For the first time since World War 11, women outnum- 
ber men at colleges and universities, and accounted for 
50 J percent of the 1U million students enrolled In the 
Unitod States in 1979,^ This Is due in part to the greater 



numbers of adult women enrolled at all levels of higher 
education. Among students under age 35, the male and 
female student population is tqual^about 6 million 
each. But among students over 35, there are almost 
twice as many women as men— 914,000 compared with 
487,000. in the fall oif 1Q79, 33.6 percent of the men and 
37.8 percent of the women enrolled in college were 25 
orolder.- , 

Re-entry women often encounter obstacles as they 
make the transitions Involved In returning to school.^ In , 
some Instances, institutional policies and practices 
may present barriers to returning wbmen; In others, 
family and/orjob responsibilities may be major factors 
In making re-entry difficult. Beyond this, however, a sig- 
nificant, number of re-entry women— particularly those 
who have been out of school for some time— Isck aonfl- 
dence in their own basic skills and abilities. 

This paper suggests ways in which institutions can 
attract; and aid re-entry women" students by offering 
courses, workshops and support persbnnel to lielp 
them refresh, upgrade and update basic acaden^ic 
skills. Some institutions offer such programs for credk, 
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others on a non-credit basrs. Whether or not a particular 
suggestion Is appropriate will depend on the character' 
istics of the Institution and those of Wl re^entry stu- 
dents. A wide range of possiblo actions is inrluded so 
that Institutions can pursue those most appropriate to 
their Individual circumstances. 

Inatltutmns are likely to find many of the ideas and 
suggesti6ns In this paper helpful with respect to other 
nontraditlonal students as well, Additionally, since 
many institutions already offer basic skills programs or 
refresher courses, they may find that these can be 
adapted easily to serve re-entry women, By Informing 
re-entry women about existing basic skills services, 
and by expanding or redesigning such services where 
' necessary, institutions can help re^entry women work 
confidently toward. completion of theirdegrees. 



RE ENTRY WOMEN: WHY SOME NEED lASIC 
SKILLS AND REFRESHER COURSES 

"I returned to ooHege with a minus and a 
pluB—rUBty Bf<lilBanda desire to suca6ed. " 

College work demands that students be adept at 
such skills as knowing how to study efficiently, taking 
lecture and reading^ notes, and writing exams and 
papers. In .additlonj students must be able to read 
critically, analyze Information, answer questions, as- 

- sert themselves and make decjslons. These capacities 
are crucial to learning.^ 

Many women who have thought about returning to 

- the campus to upgrade their education do not do so, 
often because they fear they lack the necessary skills 
to compete with younger students or are simply not at a 
skill level which wlirenable them to return to school 
suocessfuMy. Others, who have recently returned to 
college, may initially feel their skills in studying, read- 
ing, writing, math, science, exam-taking and classroom 
communication are inadequate. Of the fifty-one re-entry 
women interviewed In a recent study at Northwestern 
University (IL), more than half reported they felt anxious 
about academic concerns. Most feared they would no 
longer remember how to take an exam successfully, 
write a term paper, or command the math and verbal 
skills they had had when they were younger.^ Such lack 
of^ confidence In basic skills may needlessly deter 
some women from returning to collegt, and may make 
It difflculf for those who have returned to work at their 
full potential and/or to remain in degree programs, 

,\^nlle many colleges and universities offer basic 
skills prograr ' and rnfres^'^r courses, they are usually 
Resigned year-oltJ students, and sometimes 

llmitert i iniient to students who test below a 
given aciu . vement leveL Expanding, redesigning and 
publicizing these programs with re-entry women In 
mind can provide substantial benefits for re-entry 
women and for institutions, 

Basic skills programs and refresher courses can help 
re-entry women: 

• Improve classroom skills and academic achievt- 



. ment; 

• Increase self-confidence and motivation; and 

• raise self-esteem and level of aspiration, 

Such programs can be helpful to Institutions In a 
variety of ways. They may: 
« attract new re-entry women when publicized in re- 
cruiting and outreach programs;^ 

• serve as a way for potential re-entry women tolest 
out whether they can or want to resume school- 
ing; 

• keep attrition rates down by helping re-ent^ 
women make the transition to college'level work; 

• increase academic achievement; and 

• encourage re^entry women to realize their aca- 
^ demic potential— not only for undergraduate, but 

also for graduate work. 

WHAT BASIC SKILLS AND RiFRESHER 
COURSES DO R&tNTRY WOMEN NEED? . 

Not all re-entry wonien will need help with basic 
skills or with updating their knowledge of math, sci- 
ence, and information resources. For those who do, 
however, the opportunity to refresh and rebuMd old 
skills and to develop new ones may make the difference 
between failure and success. , 

Many re-entry women may n^ed help in learning or re- 
learning: 

• howtDstudy; 

e how to improve reading ability; 
" * how to take examinations; 

• how to writecollege papers; 

• how to brush up in math and science; - 

• how to communicate and give presentations in 
class; * : 

how to manage time and juggle schedules; and/or 

• how to use new information resources In the li- 
brary, language lab and classroom. 

IMPROVING STUDY SKILLS 

Helping re-entry women improve their study skills 
may include setting up a study skills or learning as- 
sistance center to offer workshops, study skills 
courses and tutorial assistance. However, there are any 
number of actions institutions can take to provide spe* 
clal skills assistance to re-entry women and/or to make 
them aware of existing progr&ms, 

WhMt the Institution CBn Do 
^ Offer an orientation workshop to provide prospec- 
Mvft nnd enrolled students with inforinatlon s'^oist 
' Drograms for basic skills and r^' 
v The Women's Center for Con' 
3tion at Northern Michigan Uni nr . 
O'day workshop in July for perL. 
been out of school and are conside ..ung 
courses. Speakers from student suppcu services 
provide fnformation on their programs for basic 
skills for \^omen who ask: "Will I. remember how 
to study?" 
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The University of Maryland's program, "Second 
Wind,"® works with rt-sntry women both before 
and after they start classss. An opening orienta- 
tion workshop makes them aware of what is avail- 
. able in academic support services. Continuing 
workshops provide help in setting goals, study' 
ingi taking exams, managing time, and juggling 
multiple roles,. 

* Offer summer seminars and mlni-rifresher 
courses designed to inr.provo basic skills. At 
Salem College (NC) the first step in the Salem 
Studies Program— a. fully accredited BacHelor of^ 
Arts program for women whose college careers 
have been interrupted or who wish to begin h col- 
lege program— is a free, two-week summer 
seminar. This seminar helps students determine 

.their educational goals, .assess their capacity to 
study, and sharpen their skills In reading, writing ^■ 
and research. 

• Provlds a atudy^skllls center ©n Gampus staffed 
with counselors who are especially Iralned in the 
needs of re^enfry womenp and/or use re-entry 
women as peer tutors. Study skills centers rnay 
deal with such problems as how to take lecture 
notes, how to read a textbook, how to increase 
concentration and listening skillo, how to plan a 
study schedule, how to prepare for an exam and 
how to write academic papers.^ Instructors are 
usually available to work with students individual 
ly or In groLips, In some institutions, credit-bear- 
ing study skills classes are available to guide 
students in jeviewing study skills and Improving 
those in which they feel deficient. Many students 
who are not having particular diffloulties routinely 
take part in study skills programs,, and re-entry' 
women who have average or ieven above average 
skills can often Increase them considerably by en- 
rolling. Whether or not they offer regular classes, 
study skills conters can provide a variety of 
resources for re-entry women and other students. 
These Include: 

* audio-visual tapes and cassettes on taking 
class notos, preparing for and taking exam- 
inationSp writing papers, using the library, 
language labs and other facilities; and 
^ » books on various techniques for studying, 
" writing, taking examinations, etc. _ 
—ArDrAnza College (CA) the skills ce^^ Is an arm 
of the tutorial division of the educational dlagnos- 
tic cirnlo. The center offers diagnostic tests In 
every academic area to determine areas In which 
students may need additional asslstanct or brush 
'm work, as well as twenty different courses in 
.ig 4^kills. Studsnts can pre-reglster for skills 
tests and/or for usa^of the center before clasies 
begin, and can register up to the ninth week of 
class. Approximattly 2,200 stWents use the 
center annually. \ 
» Incorporate assessmant of skllli Into special re^ 
entfy Gouraes, "Re-entry to Educalion" is a 3-unii 
course offered by the University of Michigan at 
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Dearborn In the liberal studies department which 
helps adults explore their interests and consider 
how further education can benefit career and per- 
sonal goals. It Includes self-evaluation tests to 
help students discover their pressnt academic 
abilities. Additionally, it gives studints a chance ' , 
to experiment with iiiany of the activities associ- 
ated with college-level study: writing a short 
paper, reading, using thri library, taking tests and 
parHclpating In group discussions. The course 
consists of three class meetings and two indj- 
viduarsessions with instructors, and is given on a 
pass/fail basis. 
• Develop special study skills programs for re-entry 
women. The Reading and Study Skills Program 
(RSSP) at the University of Kansas provides re- 
sources and programs for developing and sharp- 
ening skills. These include material offering tips 
d techniques for more effective study, guides 
lur studying language and scheduling time, a 
taped speedreading course^ and liow-to books 
for writing ibsmes. Staff is availablerto discuss in-, 
dividual study needs. | 
The Center fov Continuing Education of Women at 
the University of Michigan offers numerous pro- 
grams at regulir intervals to help refresh student 
skills In reading and study efficiency, mathe- 
maticsand written communication skills. 
At Columbia University's School of General 
Studies (NY), an undergraduate liberal arts col-^ 
lege for adulta who are 2' years or older, 
WOMANSPACE— ''A Career Options Program for 
Women"— offers educational, career, and per- 
sona! counseling. Among the sen^ices offered Is 
study skills det^elopment for women who experi- 
ence anxiety about returning to the classroom* 
Through one-to-one tutoring, self-paced compu- 
ter-assisted Instruction, workshops, and mini- 
courses, women can review basic skills in Eng- 
lish, mathimatics, library use, and study and re- 
search technlguts. 
» Combine aounieling and study^sklll develo^'meni 
as part of a re-entry course. ''Mow to Succeed in 
^ College" at the University of Maryjand is a' one- 
credit regular academic course for women return- 
ing to school, developed to meet the academic, 
vocational and personal needs of re-entry women — 
who come to the reading and study skills lab.for 
counseling and advising. The course aims at in- 
creasing academic success by providing study 
skills aids and academic support sen/ices.^^ " 
Students are required to do thrsi projects: 1) an 
academic s' '^h project, 2) a career exploration 
f tMnt, an ^ ampus, community or women' 
?tect. The course includes ^ior 
ihe reading and stuc skills J" 
' , J preparing for and taking exfc 
cients iiave the experience of being In a "reai o\- 
Jege course; they receive a grade and one college . 
credit.) 

• Offer study skills help through general continuing 
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education pmgrams. The Continuing Education 
Csntir at Slarks College (lA) offers several basic 
study skills workshops. The sessions help particle 
pantb move confidently into college level work 
after nniistering basi^ skills such as building VO' 
cabularyi budgeting time, improving concentra' 
tlon, taking notes, studying for tests and using 
the library. 

Offer salf^paoad Individuallied leamSng ooursas 
to help re^erTlry WDmen brush up their ilcllls by us- 
ing "take home" audl& caisettea, study guides 
and reading assignments. REACH (Renewed Ex- 
pectations for Adults In Conilnuing Higher Educa^ 
tion) at the University of Michigan' at Dearborn of- 
fers several Individualized learning courses. De- 
signed to offer working adults and other busy per- 
sons the opportunity to take fulhcredit university 
courses without attending regularly scheduled 
classes, the program combines "take home" 
audio cassettes, study guides and reading assign- 
ments. The student decides when to. come to the - 
university for tests. 

PROVING READING SKILLS 

'7 sp€nt $0 much time gathering in- 
fQrmBtlon^readinff&nd reseMrch^t fiat there 
was little time left to write my paper$, " 

ie*entry women are often very highly motivated to 
n and spend a great deal of time reading and using 
ary resources. Although rhany women may re-enter 
ege with average or Higher reading speeds, they 
f lack'the special reading skills needed to extract 
:kly thejnajor points from a textbook or iournat artl^ 
Also, because re-entry women often juggli multi- 
roles, some may initially find it difficult to concen- 
e on lengthy reading assignrnents, 

Bt the Institution Can Do 
Of far reading clinic^ or labs for those re-entry 
women who wish to inarease their ability to read 
forcoliege. These ollnlcs often emphasize the dif- 
ferent skills required for reading different kinds of 
material: research reports, essays, ilteraturei and 
popular material. Reading clinics help students 
who wish to increase their reading speed as well 
as to improve their comprehension leveL^^ , 
Develop reading skills workshops and/or bnurses 
for effaotlve taxtbook oomprehansionp ^r.e Uni- 
versityvOf Mtchigan Center for Womefi offers a 
three-week course called "Reading Improve- 
ment'" to increase comprehension and conbentra- 
tion; the University of Maryland offers two half- 
hour workshops sessions for re-entry women, as 
part of a reading skills program, ' 

ROVING iXAMINATION SKILLS 

'7 thpught I wouldh't do well on tests or ex- 
ams, but when they werB over, I found to my 
delight and frustration that /- was over* 
prBpared, rd spent too much time studying, 
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and had let other assignments slide . . , / dis- 
liked preparing for exams so much that I 
avoided classes where they were the only de- 
terminant of s grade.'' 

Of ail the activities associated with returning to 
school^ taking exams often causes the adult student 
the most anxletyJ^ The relurning woman has a strong 
desire to succeed and the examination is the Instru- 
ment that will determine her success: it is a tangible 
measurement of how well she Is doing. Some wome'n 
even avoid taking certain courses— especially in math 
and science— as much because of their fear of tests as 
concern about whether their math and science back- 
ground Is adequate. Improving exam-taking skills can . 
build confidence, relieve test anxiety and Increase op- 
tions In nontraditlonal myjors for women. 

Admissions testing in another f rea of concern for 
many re-entry, women, Most institutinhs require the 
Scholastic Aptttudi Test or the Graduate Record Ex- 
amination, Women who are otherwise pT&pared but 
whose test-takiny skills are rusty may hrve difficulties 
in sconng high enough to qualify foradm ssion. 

What the InstitutlQn Can Do 

^ Offer special skills courses In taking entrance ax^ 
ams to help eliminate fear rJ t^jstlngp 

■ Devalop workshopi in tost anxiety, exam skills, 

^and rnamoiY training, h/lany Institutions offer 
workshops through a study skills center and/or as 
part of an overall program of refresher work for re- 
entry women. 

^ Encourage re-entry women to take College Level 
Examination Programs (CLEP) tests. Re-entry 

_ women can take CtEP tests either before or after 
,they enroll In^an institution. Designed to maasure 
achievement levels in a variety of subject areas, 
CLEP offers re-entry women a no-risk test-taking " 
experience as well as an opportUiilty to demon- 
strate subject area proficiency that may be ac- 
cepted in liiu of coursework, (It is possible to re- 
ceive a year or more of college credit through the 
CLEP tests, which are administered nationally 
by the College Entrance Examination Board, 
Princetpn, NJ,) 



iMPROVING WRITING SKILLS 

"f sought help from a drop^in writing 
counselof. Without his one-to-one guidance, I ' 
would have dropped out of schooL 

Organizing thoughts on paper can be the single most 
important skill required of students— not only while 
they are in college, but also when they enter the world 
of work. In *^ecent years many institutions have.deyei* 
oped programs to improve students' writing skills. Like 
other.college students, re-entry women may be handi- 
capped by Inadequate priparatidn at the primary and 
secondary levels. Moreover, they may be additionally 
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sadvantaged if thay have done little writing Juring the 
.^ars interrupting their formal education. 
Re'Sntry women sometimes need refreshgr courses 
lea^n to put their ideas on paper in the organized' 
yie required for class reports, themes, essays, re- 
larch paperSj theses and/or dissertations. Some re- 
itry women who lack confidence In writing skills are 
irtlcularly hesitant to seek hejp from their professors 
their younger classmates because they feel that, as 
iiture students, their skills are expected to be more 
ghly developed. However^ lack of confldtnce and 
>mpetence in academic writing skills can affect sue-, 
BB in all classes requiring essay exams and research 
ipers, Basic writing skills programs not. only enable 
^entry women to Tealize they have something to say 
id the ability to say it clearly, but help them feel capa- 
i of achievement in a variety of academic subjects/^ 

hat the Institution Can Do 

• Offer re-entry women multi-week orienlation pro- 
grams that emphasize writing skills. Hold them at 
various tlm#s throughout the year. Such programs 
can provide students with writing experience 
while developing self-confidence in a classroom 
sltuation^"^ 

• Teaoh basic writing skills In oourses likely to be 
of partlcylar interest to ra-antry women. At one in^ 
stitutloh, a course was jointly taught by faculty of 
the. English and history departments. The empha- ■ 
sis was on writing as well as on the subject mat- 
4er— 20th Century American women in history,^ ^ 

• Provide and publlclie writing labs that help re- 
entry women. Although writing labs are open to 
all students, some re-entry women may think of 
them for younger atudents only, and may also be 
unaware that such labs offer^new teohnlques to 
help solve writing problems. 

• Offer writing taboratories designed to solve prob- 
lems with the basics of acoeptable writing: sen- 
tenoe.struature^ grammar and punatuatlgn. Some 
re-entry womeh need to start by relearning these 
fundamentals, but often find their institution does 
not offer this sort of assistance. 

» Offer rofresher courses In writing college level 
papers with emphasis on how, to analyze^ define, 
compare and contrast, build an argument and nar- 
row a topic. 

^ Changejha^oataiogue titles of b com- 
position bourses to make it elear they are not only 
for freahmen, e.g., Introductory Composition 
rather than Freshman Composition. 

• Offer writing help in a drop-In setting publicized 
to attfc, Jt re-entry women. Alternatively, offer peer 
or prorassional help at designated times In the 
women*s center and/or continuing education of- 
fice. 



PROVING MATH AND SCIENCE SKILLS 
"Although I was advised to take matht com- 
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puter salQnce, and economics as e/t cf/ves, / 
had & case of *mathQphobia' in high school 
and collBge, Now i find that I need basic s/f/V/s 
in algebra to be admitted to advanced degree 
woriK in almost "any field. Even if I wanted a 
graduate degree In literature, I would have to 
take the Graduate Record Examination which 
requires basic math skills. The same is true 
for the LSAT [Legal Scholastic Aptitude Testy 
and the Gf^ AT (Graduate f\^anagemept Admis- 
sions Test], How can I go into either the 'tradi- 
tionar or the 'nontraditional' fields for women 
If I suffer from math anxiety?" , 



Review classes in math and science can be especial- 
ly important for re-entry women. Over one^third of the 
re-entry women questioned in t 19^6 survty reported . 
that inadequate preparotion In these areas caused them 
acsdemic dlfflcultias. A working knowledge of math 
and science is not only a prerequisite for enrolling in 
many required and elective courses, but may also be a 
requirement for admissipn to both undergraduate and 
graduate programs. 

Lack of skills in math and science can affect re-entry 
women in a number of ways. It may preclude some re- 
entljy^women from being considered for admissr . 
schools thaf emphasize Standard Aptitude Test (SAT) 

^ or Graduate Record Exam (GRE) scores in their select- 
ing process. Other re-entry women who majored in a lib' 

' iral arts area when they were originally enrolled in col- 
lege may wish to change majors to a math, science, or 
social science area only to find that entry level courses - . 
in these fields require a modern high school math or 

'science background which they lack. Finally, re-entry 
worrien who previously majored In the sciences nrjay 
find that the theories they learned ire out of date, and 
the skills they had are rusty from disuse. 
. Some re-entfy students find. .that even beginning 
mathematics courses presume a level of knoweldge be- 
yond their abilities, despite the fact that thay may have 
taken mathematics courses in the past* They need a re- 
fresher course that will sharpen their skills and permit- 
entry into the regular program. Such an opportunity to 
"ease back^' into subjects where knowledge builds on 
increments based on previous course work might help 
to overcomeJbe.Jracklng..oLre^^entry Into sex- 

stratified occupations and professions,-® 

Math anxiety has generally been a problem for 
^nnan In ir soclf ./, and may be particularly so for 
v*^ufnen In tfie re-entry age group. Research suggests 
thnf tho i^ 'ucatignal climate from grade school on dis- 
c Qs:* women from taking courses In mathematics, 
and operatfd on the assumption that math was fof 
men— women would never do well with numbers.^* 
However, contemporary studies indicate" that learning* 
strategies can be devised to counter female under- 
achievement.^- In the meantime, there is much the in- 
stitution can do to help re-entry women refresh and 
build upon their math skills, e - " 
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What the Institution Can Do 

• Offer malh brush up skills to re-entry women pnor 
to tnrollment Jn addition to Increasing their 
preparation for required courses, this may also in- 
crease their options for a nontraditlonal major be- 
cause they win have the necessary skills to go for- 
ward, 

« Develop nonthreatenlng, understandabli courses 
that help returning students eliminate their fear of 
math as well as davalop their mathematical skills. 
Georgetown University (DC) offers Its re-entry 
wom^n a course called "Math Without Fear," 

• Devejop math skills profjrams that assess stu^ 
dents' skills and then develop individuallzod 
learning programs on the basis of their test per- 
formance. 

• Offer Murses or workshops on such topics as 
.preparing for aptitude tests and conquering math 

anr^SGlence anxiety. 
« Offer self-paced programs for math and science 
anxiety that allnw students to progress at their 
own individual pace through the use of cassettest 
tapes and study guides. The programs uan be of- 
fered through a study skills center, re-entry 
women's program, or the relevant departments. 

• Offer a math anxiety wcrkshop. Long island Uni- 
versity (NY) developed a program which identifies 
those mathematijcal abilities important tor women 
seeking employment in professionalj technical 
and managerial occupations. The 10-day, non- 
credit summer workshop helps women gain 
mathematical skills and overcome their 

* "mathophobia." Basic mathematical concepts 
and math language are taught in a non- 
threatening atmosphere to help build partici- 
pants' confidenGi in mathematical ability. 

• Enaonrftqe re^enfry women who are skilled Inv: 

as counselors for other re-entry 
iiversity of Wisconsin Women*s 
. ^/luvides peer counselors In addition to the 
prdfessional counselors avah'able through the 
university, while the Center for Continuing Educa- 
tion pf Women at the University of Michigan pub- 
lishes a directory of staff resource persons In-' 
eluding a group called Women Math Tutors. The 
women listed offer combined classroom and on- 
=„the-job_kriow ledge, of math to- re-entry- women 
seeking help with math skills. 

• SponBor a workshop far staff of the math and 
Bclence departments to make them r^ware that re- 

^ entry wornf^n may be likely to suffer maih anxiety. 

« Develop Ljblased materials for math and selence 
workshops' and courses^ Lane Community Col- 
lege (OR) used math problems such as "The nunri- 
ber of married women In the workforce today is 5 
times the number of married women In the work- 
force in 1940. There are 23 million In the workforce 
today. How many millions were there in 1940?" 

• Design a special summer program focusing on 
commynicatlons ind math skills to make r© 'intry 
or entry into eollege smoother* Thi University c f 



0 , 

Michigan at Deafborn o ffers "Re-entry to, Educa* 
tlon," a program that concentrates oh math for 
"mathophobes" (persons with an unreasonable 
fear ot numbers). The math section is patterned 
after "math ? ixiety'* wo/kshops offered by some 
chapters of the Nationai Organization for Women, 



REFRESHER COURSES FOR GRADUATES 
WITH DEGREES IN SCIENOE AND 
ENGINEERING AND FOR RE-ENTRY ' . ^ ' 
WOMEN IN TiCHNICAL FIELDS 

Women with previously earned degrees who are 
seeking to return to work often need retraining and/or 
fefreshur courses. The Scientific Manpower Commis* 
slon reports that approximately 900,000 women were 
awarded baccalaureate degrees in the physical, life, 
mathematical and-soclaP science fields from 1960'61 
through 197§-76. 01 that figure, it Is estimated that 
315,000 women currently not employed are eligible for 
career training or retraining projects, 

Wliat fAe InstltutfQn Can Do 

« Develop refresher or retraining programs 'espe^ 
daily for re-entn/ women with undergraduate de^ 
grees In sclende and engineering. American Unh 
verslty (DC) offers a Women In Science Program 
which is funded by the National Science Founda- 
tion. This program retrains re-entry women gradu- 
ate students who wish to upgrade their creden- 

^ tials; . ' 

« 3et up an office for vvdmen considering enrolling 
or already enrolled In rnglneerlng programs. The 
University of Michigan's Office for Women In En- 
gineering is a resource and counseling center for 
women entering this nontraditional field. Listed In 
its ^Adult Student, Faculty and Staff Resource - 
Locatoi for re-entry .women, the office co- - 
ordlnates Its activities with the campus chapter of 
the Society for Women Engineers, 

« Devise a needs assessment for wbmeri Interested 
In engineering, computer science and related 
technical fields. Union College (NY) has done "An 
Assessment of Needs of Women Returning to 

^College for Training In Engineering and Computer 
SclenceV* tb determirie 1) if the number of re-entry 
wornen with mathematical ability arid an interest 
in computer science warrants the implementation 
of a special program, and 2) what types of retrain^ 
ing and support sen/lces the college might pro- . 
vide. 

The National Science Foundation awarded ovfr 
one million dollars In 1980 to coHigas and unlver- 
«sltles sponsoring science career workshops and 
projects for women. The workshops will be held at 
17 different schools and are designed' to encour- 
age more women to choose careers in scientific 
arid technical fields. Approximately 3,000 gradu- 
ate and undergraduate women are expected to 
participate.^^ 
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PROVING CLASS COMMUNICATION SKILLS 

'*l sat In the back of the classmom and didn 'f 
open my mouth for the entire first semester.. " 

iaking clais presentations or participating in class 
wusslons may be difficult for some re-entry women, 
fields ' where the body of knowledge, has changed 
>stantially— such as the sciences and math--re^en* 
woman may fear their information is outdated, and 
^ therefore feel inadequate In class participation. In 
er fields, re^entry women nhay needlessly believe 
Ir opinions are not as valid as their younger class- 
tes*j and at the sam.e time overlook the mature per- 
ctives they themselyes can bring to bear on issues, 
ile many re-entry women shrink from .class par- 
patlon,' some may "talk too much/' ask the same 
sstlon repeatedly, or inappropriately challenge a 
mger ihitructor-^^m^art because they are unfamiliar ^ 
1 correct classrobm discussion procedures. In many 
tanceSj in^jtructora place a heavy emphasis on class 
ticipation when determining grades^ and re-entry 
nen may find their verbal behavior in the classpom 
irrier to receiving higher grades. 

if the Instliutlon Can Do 
Offer olass Qommunicatlon skills cQurses or 
workshopa.^ Alverno College (Wl) offers re-entry 
women a workahop called "fvlaking Your Words 
Work/* designed to help students evaluate their 
speaking and writing skills. Using videotape and 
other methods, an Instructor guides students In 
establishing criteria for effective classroom - 
speaking. ' ^ " 

Include oommunication skills In afssrtlvahajs 
training workshaps. Lane Community College 
(OR) offers a BuHding Skills for Confidence Pro- 
gram thro \ Its Woiuijn s Awareness wenter. 
Woman improve their communication skills m a 3- 
unit, assertiveness training course that helps- 
them learn to talk with others as equals, e)cpress 
preferences and opinions diregtly and clearly,' 
negotiate differences, and exchangG Information 
effectively. Many other campuses have similar 
p ( Qrarns* somu offered at women's centers. 
Encourage instructors w' ^ ^onslder slaas par- 
llolpatfon a TTiijor factor in grading fb make this 
elear to their olasses. Re-entry women are some- 
times unaware that c(ass participation may count ^ 
heavily and even make the difference between 
grades. Many rtturnlng students have been left 
wondering why theyTeceived a B in class when 
they turned in A work on exanris and papers. 
Promote Inforrna! disaussiona bitween re-entry 
^amen and tmall groups of faculty to help re-on- 
try women overaome their retlainee. Invite facuh 
ty members to .the women's center, continuing ^ 
iducatlon office, or college "coffee hoi/ io*' to 
describe coursss their department offers, explore 
:ampuS'Wide issues, discuss film festival offer 
ngs,etc,. . 



IMPROVING TIME MANAGEMENTSKILLS 

While working In the kitchen I would review 
for exams by listening to tapes that I had 
recorded in clas^/* 

Going back to school is a change in iifestyle that 
necessitates changes in scheduling and time manage- 
ment* Some women may need help in getting an over- 
view of and realigning their activities. Many women re- 
turning to school eventually devise ingenious ways to 
iuggla multiple responsibilities. Initially, however, they 
may be unaware that they are experts at. time manage- 
ment, and have acquired organizational skills as a re- 
sult of caring flDr their families and/or working outside 
ihe horhe fn paid or volunteer positions. 

What th^ Institution Can Do 
^ Offer tim© management workshops, George 

* Washington University's Cdfttlnuing Education 
for Women Center (DC) offers a time management 
workshop that identifies systems for' making 
more effective use of time, both^ In school and in 
personal life. 

The University of California at Santa Barbara of- 
fers workshops for re-entry women to address 
questions about juggling multiple roles, 
« Offer basic akllli and fafresher eauraas to help re- 
entry women make confldeht assessments of 
their akilla, work ipeeds, and aoademia rasponsi^ 
billtiea. Study skills programs and "refresher 
courses (described on p= 2) help re-entry women 
budget their time wisely and use it productlvery. 

* Provide materials which offer suggestions on how 
to Qomblna famlvyi work and schoal responii- 
bilitles. , , 

« Include nrnsians on time management as part of 
other skills courses wh^re appropriate. 



USING NiW RESOURCES IN THE 
LIBRARY AND CtASSROOM 

*' limiting my reseach to the famlllir card cata- 
log ue resulted In limited research. The term 
'microfiche' was more foreign than the 
language I was studying." 

Many re-entry women may be unprepared for the 
widespread application of tschnology to higher educii-- 
tion. A good number of colleges and universities now 
Ljse computer retrieval iystems in their libraries and 
elsewhere, Indivldualiied tape systems in their lan- 
guage labs, and a host of other technologies (such as 
videotape) in some Of their departmentc. Especially If 
therr formal education ended before the 1960's, re-entry 
women are likely to find the use of slides^ film, audio- 

•visual aJds, microflchi and compujjrs-very; much h 
contrast to their previous classroom and research ex- 
perience. For example, they may not know how to dp a ' 
computer search in the library, Re-eritry women— like 

'other students— neid to know what new inform'ational 
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sources^are available and how to make best use of 
em, , s ' 

hat the Institution Can Do 

*» Offer a library skills and/or a collegi teehnology 
resources workshop. Alverno College (Wl) offers 
infofmation on uses of the library media center 
through PACE, Personal Advancement through 
Cbntinuing Education, a program for re-entry 
women. ^ ■ 

* Inolude Information about equipment and Vi/ork^ 
shops on Its us© in re-entry brochures and admis- 
sions materials. 

^ Designate a librarian and a faculty member In 
each department to answer questions about the 
use of computers and other resources. Provide a 
list of these persons to re-entry women, Ensure, 
that th|s person Is familiar with the skills prob- 
lems re-entry women might face. 

^ Offer a praGtleal, hands-on library workshop on 
how to research a paper. Make arrangemtnts with 
the reference librarian to provide a "tour" of re- 
sources. Include a bRSic text on how to document 
research, 

iCIAL POPULATIOMS^^ 

nstitutlonal strategies for providing basic skills arid 
rasher courses can easily be adapted to serve rev 
ry women from special population groups, such as 
gle parents, displaced homemnkers, older women, 
lority women ainfi ^ jpeci . omen. 

gl© P Usplaced HomemaksrSp 

lOldwi w^orjisn ^ 

gte Parents ' 

lany centers for continuing educatlon-^ for ivomen 
6rt that over half their students are di^^bi.'ed, 
lerally, \*'nen divorced women return to school they 
so to earn the credentials necessary for a job or 
itr and are apt to put forth their best efforts. In- 
d, a recent sampling of graduate schools,-showed 
t divorced women outperformed other students— 
pite the fact that 70 percent of'the women surveyed 
D had childrehJ" - =- 

lo other group of returning students feel the pinch 
)Overty and' the need for affordable child care ser- 
is-^ more than single mothers. Currently,, female 
ds of households account for the largest proportion 
fcondmloatly disadvantaged persons. The need for 
rading education and training for t'lis group of 
nen is acute, 

piiced Homemakars 

isplaced homemake-'s are former homemakers who, 
ugh divorce, separation, widowhood, fnenglbiHty 
public assistance, or other crisis, have lust thilr 
rce of economic support. Most originally saw 
nselves as graduatinf from high school and becom- 
wives and mothers; consequer,tly, their academic 



and vocational goals were often short term and limited. 
Having spent a substantial numberof years in the home 
caring for family members, displaced homemakers find 
re^entry difficult, despite the fact that some may have 
bachelor's degrees, general education degrees, cer- 
tificates, or business diplomas. For some displaced 
homemakers life has changed suddenly and drastically. 
The transitinn from the role of homemaker to single re- 
entry student may occur without adequate preparation 
time for acquiring or brushing up basic skills. .= 

Older Woman 

For many worr^en, transition to old age brings reduc- 
tion In Incogie and status as well as the loss of tradi- 
tional family role. VVomen outnumber men by 145 to 100 
In the 65 plus age group, and while most older men are 
married, most older women are single or widows, In- 
creasing numbers of older women are returning to 
:higher education, often on a part-time basis for per- 
sonal ennchment, but sometimes full-time to earn a 
long-postponed degree. After an Interruption of 
decades, older women may find ^their lack of basic skills 
a serious problem. 

What the Institutian Can Do . , * 

* Offer classes in how to combine the roles of stu- 
dent and single parent. Humboldt Stpte U'^' ^ntt^ 

- (OA), forexampfe, has a two-unit soc uurse 
called "Single Parents at the Universu, 

^ Offer televised courses In reading Liid study 
ikilisi math anxiety, exam sftills, etc. for women 
with small children at hohfie. 

» Offer a study skills and reading workshop = s- 
opeciaiiy for women In transition. At the University 
of California at Santa Barbara, the Womin's Cen- 
ter Newsletter publishes notices of "Women in 
Transition Programs and Workshops.'' 

* Establish oounieting o&nt^m for displaoad home- 
makers, single parents and old^r women. Th^ 
group counseling program for women at the Unl- 
ver-sity of California's Los Angeles Extension of- 
fers an overall counseling program for re-entry 
women. 

* Establish a referral senrice so women will know of 
off^aampus resources In f'/ielr, community. Dis^ 
placed homemakers, for example, can be referred 
to the local chapter of Displaced Homemakers. 
Network, Inc, for programs that provide counsel- 
ing, workshops, training and joB referrals.^^ ' 

* Offer an adult life^skllls,work'shop. The Adult Life 
Resource Cshter at The University of Kansas of- 
fc :s a workshop that focuses on the changes and 
problems aasociated with various stages of adult 
devilopmen* and strategies to deal with them. 
The workshop is open to students, staff, profes- 
sionals In the field, and the public. 

•^tabllsh^peclaiprograms-for-retlriM- persons 
Case Western Resen/e (OH) has estabilshed an 
Institute of Retirement Studies In which the mean 

^ age of studentsjs 64/ The women and men en» . 
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rolled range from freshman to postgfaduates. 

• Providt basie skills and rifreshir cmmm on 
audio tapes- for older itudenti* The National 
Council on the Aging's Senior Center Hurnanitlis 
Program Is designed to introduce liceraturi, 
history, philosophy, sociology and anthfopology 
to olderpersons. 

Minority Women and Hartdlcapptd Women 

Institutions can helpf minprity= and handicapped 
wcmen make the dfcjs^ n to return to campus and can 
aid them In the transition by devtloping and pubMcizing 
basic Skills courses designed to meet their special 
needs and to help them move into the educational 
mainstream/ 

WhBtthilnst'iiutionCBnDQ 
« Develop basic skills programs In Spanish or other 
foreign languages for non-E^fllish speaking etu- 
dents. 

^ Devel(Dp basic skills programs In whiah Englhh ii 
taught as a lecond languag©. The women's pro^ 
gram at San Jose City Col)»sge (CA) ^Dffers a on^j^ 
semester college preparation pro&f^m deslgnad 
for women whose primary language is not 
English, The class Is also open to women who 

_ disire4raining-in=basic "English before beginning 
regular gollege classes, and is glven.4 or credit, 

* Provide minorliy re-entry^ ?;tudants with a head- 
start .summer orientation program to help with 
writing and mafhematica and to 'famillarfie them 
with oollige oourio w^rk and examinations. 

• Pfibllsh a list of .targeted baslo skills progmms 
and dlsirlbute it to groups that work with minority 
and/or handicapped women^ such as rriinorlty of- 
flees or canters on campus, local minoi ity organi- 
zations, social agenuits, hospitals, and rehablllta^ 
tion counselors, : „ 

* Offer specjul skills and review workshops at oam'^ 
pus minpnty ofifioeSp The University of Minnesota 
has four leirning resources centers designed to 
serve Native Americans^ Blacks, Chicanos and 
Latinos, arid Asians. The centers provide tutoringp 
summer institutes, and bilingual classes in rnathj, 
reading and study skills, 

^'Establiahi a program to assist disabled students. 
The Educational Diagnostic Clinic at De Anza Col- 
lege (CA) assists students with learning disabili- 
ties through testing, counseling and tutoring, 
.Students are tested not only to determine aca^ ' 
demic achievement leveISi but also to determine 
how they best learn, e.g., visually, aurally 6tc. In- 
/ dividual programs are ^designed to help mfin- 
stream these students, 3-5 percent of whom are 
re-entiy women, and^ 25 percent members of 
minority groups. ^ 

-• Inform^agademlo aounseiors about basic skillW^^ 
and refrjsher courses for special populatlonSt 
Many students in these categories often do not 

* know how to seek help with academic problems. 



or feel that asking for help is a sign of inadequacy, 
'informed counselors can recommend special sert 
vices as a matterof course, 
• Evaluate all gen§ral recruiting, materials and 
Qatilogues to see that they include information^ 
^ about basic skills programs for re-entry women 
from special populatioh groups. . 

COORDINATING BASIC SKILLS AND 
REFRESHEpCOURSiSWITH R&iNTRVAND 
REGULAR ACADEMIC PRnGRAMS 

,ln rnBny instances, basic sklHs and refresher pro- 
grams may best help re-ent^y women and institutions 
when they are coordlnatfa with re-entry and rcigular 
academic programs. Coordination with re-entry pro* 
grams makf?s it likely that women most rn need of basic 
skills help will know it Is available; coordination with 
regular aciidGtnic programs paves the way for such 
students move Into the academic mainstream. 

What the InBtltution Can Do 

^ * Have basic skills staff participate in orientation 
programs for re-tntry women. Staff of the study 
skUls center at De Anza Collage (CA) attend the 
orentatlon meeting for re-entry women spon* 

_ sored by RENEW, the ooilege^s n.ventry women's 
program, = 
9 Eslabllsh a liaison pt rion In each aoaderhio 
department to help with re^anlry women's basic 
sktlfs problems by offering dlre&t aaslstanca or 
referral to the appropriate program. 
^ Infom aaademfo oounseloi^ about all basic skills 
offerings and about re-entry women's ne^ds in 
skills areas. Be certain counselors are aware of re- 
entry women's concerns. Counselors ma)/ »/^ant 
to: . 

• Encourage recently sfudenis to take a 
Sfnallar tirat quarter load. At the University 
of California at Berkeley, this option is 
known as a reduced study list. A smaller 
first quarter load can allow greater ooncen- 
tratlon In each class and build confidence 
In skills. 

? Conduct "intake'' interviews for re enlry 
women to assess their sklllt. ^ 

• Post notices on campus about aoedemio 
skills counseling. 

^ Have a written policy COTcernfng the Institution's 
philosophy about learning assistance and dlstri^ 
bute it to re-entry women well as all other stu^ 
dents. This c|in be incorporated into recruiting 
and admissions materials and/or descriptions of 
special programs. Colleges that make such state- 
ments avallablQ tend to^have higher student com- 
pletion rates. . \ ^ ^ 

^ * Include basic skills classes In re-entry programs. 
The Rs-sntry Program'''for Women at Seattle Cen- 
tral Community College (WA) offers both a orie- 
^credit college orientation course to make rG-entry 
^vvomfHi awarb of avallabla programs and services 



and'a thrss-aredlt course sTitltled "C-jllege Sur- 
vival Skills" to Introduseje^entry w >man to y^fo^ 
cedurts of . edusatlonal systtms, "Judy tech* 
' niques, and Gommunlci^fen skNIs. Part of a om^t, 
quarter program providing eight credit hmm, 
these classis are icheduled back4o-bacA be* 
tween 10:00 a.m. and 1:00 p.m, for studgntr whose 
/time on campus la limited, 

PROVIDING KASIC SKILLS COURSES FOR 
R&ENTRYWOhSlN! GENERAL ' 
niCOMfflENOATIONS 

Pavalop a wide^ range of credit and noneredit 
basio p^ill workshops and ooursdi for re^aniry 
women and sohadule them at different ifniis dur 
Ihg the day and evening and on weekends. Alvsr 
no Collega (Wl) found that roughly 80 percint of 
its weekend college students ware working 
women. ' 

• Of fat baslo skills oouraas and workshops In the 
community as well as on csmpus. Use branch 
campuseSj churches and synagogues, civic cen- 
terSi and other off ^campus iVsoations throughout 
the city and the subur'os so that piograrris are 
more accessible for women who have family 
and/orlob respDnsltinties. 

« Organise a division or department of basio skills. ^ 
~^ 9 Provide tutorial osslstanoe for brushing up skills 
with instruotors who pto .aware of re-entry 
women's doncems and/or with re-entry woman . 
trained In tutoring. Peer tutors who can share 
their re-entry experience can often serve as role 
models. 

ft Open up remadlal aouraes to re-entry students, 
whether or not thay demonstrate a need for them 
on dlagnostio tests, if they would like to use them 
to build confldanoa, (At some Institutions, stu- 
dents oah only enroll for these courses If tests in- 
' dicate a specific academic need,) 
- • Send {titers with Information on basic skills help 
to all jnoomlng students. ' 

• Inalyde Information about basic skills programs 
in reorultlng activities and materials, especially In 
outreach afforts to older, minority and other spa- .. 
Gialgroups. 

« Include Information about basic sklllR programs 
In rosponse to Inquiries about admfsslon. 

• Pubiiclia basic skills programs in campuB and 
community newspapers so that re-entry women 

^ will know which programs are available. 

LiGAL CONSIDERAflONS 

Titia iX of the Education Amehdmems bf 1972^^ 

Trtle IX of the Education Amendments of 1972 
geniraliy prohibits sex discrimination In federally 
assisted ^^ducation prograrns. More specifically, Title IX 
covers almost all areas of student treatment and ac- 
tivities, and prohibits servicis, rules orpolicies based 
onthesexofatudtnts. 



• Institutions are not requirid to provide special 
services^ workshops or coursps,^^ However, whai* 
ever services an institution provides must 0t o.f- 
fered to allstudints regardless of sex. 

• Services such as re-entry programs v/hich ;iiay be 
used by a greater proportion of students of one 
sex than the other, do nof violate Title IX as long 
as all students hpve the opportunity to use these 
sen/Jces If they%o dfc"jire. ThySj thesfe services do 
not violate Tit!?. IX even 'if women use them, in 
larger numbtfs than men. 

• Programs aimed at re-entry students must be 
open to both sexes, (Many services originally 
developed for returning women have long been 
open to men as will,) Programs aimed at special 
grogpsVsuch as older womeni do not violate Title 
iX provided that men who wish to psrticipate are . 
not excluded. A description of such a program 
might read: "This program is primarily-aimed £t 
women who have been out of the work fv^rce aisd 
are returning to school. However men ^ho 
believe they could benefit from this service and - 
wish to participate may do so," 

• Affirmative action Is nof required but may be 
undertaken by an institution to overcome the . 
effects of conditions which resulted In limited 
participation by persons of a particular stex, The 

- Office for Civil Rights at the Department of Educa- 
tion may require remedial action If discrimination 
is found. 

The Age Diaorlminatlon Act of 1975^ - 

, Age dlserjmioation affects all people^ but older 
women receive a '"^double dose" of discrimination 
—once because of their age and ogee again because of 
their sex. If the older woman is^a member of a minority 
gtour or handicapped, the problem is intensified. In' 
education, age'diicrimination is not limited solely to 
senior citizens; it can begin as early as the mid- 
twenties, when a student may be labeled *-too old" for a 
particular program or activity. The Age Discrlrrtination 
Act of 1975 {effective January 1, 1979) prohibits 
"discrimination on the basis of age in proorams or ac- 
tivities reoeiving federal financial assistance." The Act, 
which contains some exemptions, is unique In that it 
does not.defihe "age" to limit Joverage to a particular 
group, such as those 65 or older.^? It simjily prohibits 
discrimlnatiori on the basis of age-a/ any aga/Thus, 
workshops, courses and programs cannot be restricted 
to students oh the basis of age. 

Affirmative action by institutions to overcome the ef- ' 
fects of past limited participation by certain age groups 
Is permitted. Special programs or benefits for older 
students may be permitted if these benefits dim not 
result In excluding otherwise eligible younger 
students. ■ . / 

\ ' " 
Wh&tthe InBtitution Can Do ^ ^ 

• inform all personnel handling iikllls workehopl,- 
refreiher courses and learning resourcas about 



the raquirementi of fid©ral laws. Co iduct work- 
shops and/or djsseminate materiali explaining 
the Implications of these laws. 

* Develop a procrdure te Inform n&w flaff of the 
legal requirements and prohibitions. 

> Inalude a nondfseHrhlnatfon alausa oonceming 
seM artd age In materials describing speelfle 
workshops, aoursds and rasourcei In reeruiting 
materfais. 

' Inform prospective re^ntiy women about griev> 
anOQ prooeduras for sex discrimlnallon com- 
plaints '(Grievance procedures are required under 
Title ixlf ^ . ^ 

f Expand gnevanca procedul^s to cover age as well 
as sex discrimination. \ 

' Evaluate basic sHIls prograris, study guides and 
tests for fialme^s conoerning bex and age. 
Develop new materialri and learning resourct pro- 
grams where necessary. 

Examine special prog rams^for women arid Insure 
that men are allowed i o participate if they wish to. 
Abolish age as a requirement for eligibility to ' 
enrcill in continuing edupatlon basic skills pro- 
grams (rathef than as a regular student). Develop 
other criteria based on student nee^s. 



CONCLUSION 

Basic skills programs and "refresher courses can be 
essential aids in helping re'eniry woman pursue their 
college careers with confidence and competence. The^ 
may be of particular importance to Hhose re-entry 
women who have been out of school for a considerable 
period^ who are unfamiliar with new information 
resources on campus* or iho heed refresher help ir^ 
pSticular subject area^. S^oh gjpg/ams and courses 
'^■med at the -^e-entry population can often be a major in* 
centlve in helping wohien. decide to .return to school* 
and a vital factor in enabling them to work at their full * 
potential and/or to remain In degree programs once 
they have returned to college study. 
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•^Apps,p.172. . 

"Apps, p. 39, - « 
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Re-entry Women,'* Project on the Status . Education of. 
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at Diablo Valley Co! lege (OA) which uses structured teaching 
methods to alleviate tha t^o principal vyeaknesses found in 
English compositions written by re-entry womenivagueness 
and lack of organization. 
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Re-erttry Women and How to Overcome Them," Program on 
Women,'Norlhwestarn UnlversHy, Evanston, IL, 1979, p. 30. 

'nbid,p.m . . ' . ' 
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'^Benjamin and Levy, p. 42. 
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1976, p. 3069. '--^ 4 '\ 

-Jflh^ Tobias and Caroi Welssbrod^^ "Anxiety and 
^ MafhpfpatlBs^ An Update," Harva^^ Educational Ravlew, 
'^'^otnin and^ Bauoatlon Pa/t //, Vol, SO, 1980, Available ffem 
HER, 13 Apian Way, Cambridga, h^A02133,.12£ p„ $1, 

-^Souroes: Scientific Manpower Commjsslon, PrbfBsslonal 
V\fQnmn and hAlnorltIm, A Manpower Data Resource Service^ . 
2nd ed., Washington DC, November 1978; National Science 
Foundation, Women and MlnorltlBB In Solenoe and Engineer- > 
Ing, NSF 77^304, 1 977; " and National C^inter for Educailon 
Statistics, Earned Degrees Conferfeo'Ser/es;W3sh ' 

^'For addUlonal information write NaJional Science Founda- 
.WOT), RoomS31, 1800 G St., NW, Washington DC 20550, 

^*See also paper on special populations bythr; Hroject on the 
^ Status and Edueatlonof Women, Assdciation of American Col- 
leges, in pres^, . , 

-^Pam 'Mendelsohn, Happier by Degrees, A College Be-eniry 
" Guide for Women, EiP^ Dutton, New York, 1980, p. 71 '72. , 

"See paper on "fcampus Child Care: A Challenge for the 
SO's," Project on the Status and Education of Women, Assocli' 
tionof American Colleges, 1980, ' , t 

"Ruth Welnstock, The Graying of the CampuB, Educational 
Facilities Laborato^'leSi New Yorko1978, p, 3M7. , , 

"For a listing of DIsplaeed Homemaker Centers, write DHN, 
755 8th St., NW, Washington DC 20001, - 

"Education Amandments of 1972. (Section i01'907), 20 
U.S.C, SectlonSi1B8V8ei1972). The Title (X regulation oan be 
found at. 34 C.F.R. Part W and m 40 Fed. fltg, 2142845 (June 
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"Although not 'mandated by Title IX, continuing edc|catlon 
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progfams, women's studies, women's centers* flQxible pro- 
grams, c^lld carejaclllties and other supportive programs and 
policies may be viewedis a sign of comrri|t'mfint to the educa^ 
tlon of woman in the event that a complain f/ls filed, ' 

'^Age DlSGrlmlnation Act of 197S, 4^ U,S.C. Sections 
61014107 (1975). The final government'Wide regulation for the 
Age Discrimination Act can be found at 45 C.F.R. Part 90 and at 
•44 Fed. Reg. 33768*88 (June 12, 1979). The Act also requires 
each federal agenay to Issue agency'Speaiflc regulations. At 
the time of this writing (Fall 1980) agencies were In the process 
of issuing those regulations. For additional information, see 
"The Age DisDrlminatioiAst€M975 and Women on Campua," 
Projection the Statu^ and Education of Women, Associatiori of 
American Colleges, 1975. , > , 

"Specifically, age distinctions may be used where they are: 

• adopted In a federal, state or local statute; 

• necessary to the normal operation of the program and 
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regulation, v ; 
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CONFIDENCi AND COMPETENCE" BASIC SKILLS PROGRAMS ' . r 

AND REFRESHER COURSES FOR RE ENTRY WOMEN 

FIELD TSST 

You can assist us in ivaluating this paper by completing the- foM'^^wmg short questionnaire: If you have additional, 
commenti, please use the back of this pagi or adrfanothersheel. H will help us If you return this questlonnaira In the 
enclosed pre-paid envt lopi by Dtcember 15, 19S0 to: 

Women's Rs-entry Project 
Projict on the Status and Eduoatron of Women 
Association or American Colleges 
1818 R Street, NW ' ^ 

Washington, DC 20009 




1. What Is your prlmaiv identiflaation? (Check One) 

a, □ College president orotheradministrator. 

Specify titie . , , 

b, □ College faculty member, leqturer, profes- 

sor ' 

c. □ College student 

d. □ Elementary or secondary school teacher or 

administrator 
e/ □ State or local education agency empioyee 

f. □ Federal employee 

g. □ Other. Please specify , 

2. in addition, are you: (Check All That Apply) 

a. An affirmative action officer or Title IX CO- 
ordinator? i \ ' 

b, □ .Directly involved In programs affecting re- 

entry women? 
c? □ Ata women's college? ; , 

d, n A member of a campus committee on 

womertj womiin's center or women's 

group? 

'Q, DA member of a noncampus women's 
group, women's center, or advocacy group 
(WEAL, KiOW, National Women's Political 
Caucus^ etc.)? " , 

f. □ A member of a women's professional soci- 
ety or women's'caucus or committee of an 
academic discipline? ^ " 

3. ' If you are currently at a poBtseQontiary initltutloni 

a. Is It: □ public or 

□ private? . 

b. Is it a: □ university 

□ other 4^yeprcoliege. 

□ 2-year college or 

□ proprietary school? 

c. Is the total enrollment: □ under 1,000 

\ □ 1,000 to 5,000 

□ 5,001 to 10,000 
. ■ □ oyer 10,000? 

d. In what state is your mstitution?, , , 

4. Do yau thinic this Is a usefui paper? 

a. YES (Respond to ALL reasons that apply) 

1. □ to EVALUATE OR CHANGE POLICIES, 

such iS , ^ . 

2. □ to START NEW PROGRAMS OR EF- 

FORTS to assist re-entry wom,en, such 
as 



4. □ to IDENTIFY NEW RESOURCES 

5. □ to IMPROVE RECRUITMENT of re- 

entry women to campus by ■ 

6. □ to TRAIN STAFF to work more effeo- 

tively with issues regarding re-entry 
wpmen 

7. □ to EDUCATE OR INFORM OTHERS , 

about the iasues. Specify whom. ..... ^ 

a □ to EDUCATE , MYSELF ABOUT THE ' 

" ISSUES ' 
9, □ OTHER. Please specify ......... ^. _ 

b. □ t NO, this paper-is hot useful because . , . . 



5, What, If any, important omissions were there from 
the paper? (Respond to ALL that apply) 

a. □ NONE, It covered all aspects of the topic 

weii. 

b. □ ISSUES should be described mqre fully. ^ 

Please indicate how i 



^ cf □ APPROACHES OR ALTERNATIVE REME-' 
, , DIES were omitted^ Please identify ...... . 

d. ' □ IMPORTANT MODELS OR INNOVATIVE 

PROGRAMS were not mentioned. Please 
Identify . 

e. ' □ KEY RESOUriCES were not mentioned; 

Please identify 

f. □ OTHER. Please describe any other omls- 

• siohs or suggested additions. . 

6. Did you find ihe paper to be clean well organized 
andeasy toynderstanU? , ____ 

. a. □ Yes _ . - 

b. □ It could be Improved by. . ........ ... 



If you found any faatual errors or misleading state* 
ments In the paper, pleaso Identify them (Indlaating 
the page number, error; or statement, and Inalude / 
ihe oorrect Information If possible). Use the other 
sideof this page. 
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n to REDESIGN OR IMPROVE EXISTING 
PROGRAMS OR SERVICES, such as . . 



8, )Please provide any additional €cimniint§ or criti* 
oisms. Enolosi other deserlptlve matArlal, If de* 
X 0 ^^^ed, and use another sheet of paper if needed. 



